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YOUTH, SCHOOLS AND JOBS 


EVEN young people gave frank and thought-provok- 
S ing opinions on schools, jobs, child labor laws, unions 
and other aspects of education and employment, in a panel 


discussion led by Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman at the National ° 


Child Labor Committee’s dinner meeting in Atlantic City 
on May 17. 
THE PANEL MEMBERS 


Dr. Lindeman opened the discussion by asking the panel 
members to introduce themselves to the audience giving a 
few facts about their education, work experience and voca- 
tional plans. Here they are (their photographs appear on 
pages one and two): 

Richard Burnham, East Hampton, Conn. 19 years old. High 
school graduate June 1950, Industrial Arts Course. Worked in 
carpentry projects in high school, now working for local builder 
to get training to go into business later for himself. 

Francis Colahan, Philadelphia, Pa. 18 years old. Left high 
school in 11th grade. Did part-time work after school in drug 
stores, bowling alleys and movie houses, beginning at age 14. 
Now employed full time in Philco as technician in radio-tele- 
vision. Plans to complete work for his high school diploma 
evenings in order to qualify for advanced technical training. 

Joyce Gibbs, Orange, N. J. 19 years old. High school grad- 
uate June 1950, General and Secretarial Course. Did part-time 
work after school, mostly baby sitting. Now employed full time 
in R.C.A., Harrison, N. J., as cathode maker. Interested in 
aeronautics and wants to go to school for technical training. 

Anthony Fisichella, New York, N. Y. 18 years old. Senior, 
School of Aeronautical Trades. Has done part-time work after 
school in stores since he was 14. Expects to get job in aeronautical 
work after graduation. 

Nan MacFarlane, Yonkers, N. Y. 17 years old (came to this 
country 3 years ago from Scotland). Senior, Commercial Course, 
having practical work experience in People’s Savings Bank. Will 
work thére full time after graduation. 

Harold Pigford, Newark, N. J. 17 years old, Senior, Industrial 
Arts Course (machinist). Runs milk route daily beginning at 
4a.m. Started at 12 as helper on week-ends (daily at 15 years). 
Will-either take advanced technical work in mechanics or go on 
in the milk business. 

Joan Sybist, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 18 years old. 
Senior, Cooperative Business Education Course, having prac- 
tical work experience in Land and Title Bank. Will have full- 
time job there after graduation. 


Waar THEY SAID 
Dr. Lindeman: Who liked school, who didn’t and 
why? 

Opinions on school depended for the most part on how 
much the school had done to help them determine their 
Vocational objectives and obtain vocational preparation. 
Francis, the only panel member who had dropped out of 


school, did so because he was interested in automotives and 
school had no industrial arts courses. Others thought there 
should be more freedom to choose courses and to take only 
those useful to their vocational objective. “History is all 
right for a conversation piece,” said Anthony, “but not for 
four years. Current events are O.K. but we don’t need to 
know about the cavemen and the Greeks.” Joyce defended 
history—‘“We can learn from the Greeks and make better 
decisions about the present if we know about the past, 
though it is better to begin with the present and work back 
than the other way around.” Harold liked history as well 
as his technical subjects but Richard said “history or ‘Prob- 
lems of Democracy’ was something you could read up on 
later if you wanted to.’ Joan and Nan said school work 
seemed dull and childish after you stepped into the adult 
world in a cooperative course. 


Dr. Lindeman: What about guidance? 

Again opinions varied, depending on individual experi- 
ence. All agreed with Richard that students get more indi- 
vidual help in a small school and more freedom to choose 
courses in which they are interested. Francis said he got 
no help as his school was too large for individual counsel- 
ing. Joyce thought guidance should begin in freshman and 
sophomore years, instead of junior and senior years: “Fresh- 
men feel strange—are told things but nothing is explained 
and they are not asked what they are interested in. The 
school waits until your grades go down in the 11th grade 
and then calls you in to find out what is wrong.” Anthony 
said all students receive guidance in the last year of junior 
high school—are individually interviewed and tested to help 
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tional objectives. Courses not related to vocational objectives 
got a low rating in the discussion, except by a few panel 
members whose interest in cultural subjects had evidently 
been stimulated by good teaching with a ‘‘here and now” 
approach—“‘history teaching that begins with the present 
and works back,” “English teaching that starts with news- 
papers and works over into literature.” There was no in- 
terest in more education except technical training—prepa- 
ration for life meant being prepared vocationally. General 
or cultural information, the majority thought, was some- 
thing you could pick up as you went along if you wanted it. 

Work experience while going to school, the panel agreed, 
is good for development, independence and having your 
own money to spend for cars, clothes and “‘dates.”” Child 
labor laws are all right but should permit reasonable leeway, 
according to most of the panel members, for individual 
initiative and desire to work and earn money. 

Preparation for work is important to these young people 
and to the many thousands like them in our high schools. 
The challenge seems to be—can we do a better job of pre- 
paring them for work and for life? They will be citizens, 
parents, and consumers, as well as workers. They respond 
to what they see has a direct effect on their lives. General 
education in these terms might make sense to them. The 
problem is probably one of methods rather than of sub- 
jects, though required subjects undoubtedly need an over- 
hauling too. Something is wrong when students decide not 
to go to college because they don’t want to take the four 
years of history required for state examinations. 


DR. LINDEMAN PRESIDENT-ELECT 
OF NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


R. EDUARD C. LINDEMAN was elected President 

of the National Conference of Social Work for the 

year 1953 at the recent meeting of the Conference in At- 

lantic City. The 1953 Conference will be held in San Fran- 

cisco. The 1952 Conference, of which Lester Granger, 

Executive Director of the National Urban League, is Presi- 
dent, will be held in Chicago. 


THE ILLS OF MIGRATORY WORKERS — 


Diagnosis and Recommended Treatment 


HE President’s Commission on Migratory Labor says, 
in transmitting to President Truman its Report,* pub- 
lished on April 6th: 

“During the last fifty years migratory labor has been 
dealt with in many investigations and reports by Federal, 
State, and private agencies. Not much has been accom- 
plished. We earnestly hope that this report will enable you 
toinitiate changes in administration and legislation that will 
lad to the correction of the fundamental causes of the 
Vatious problems, with resulting benefits to the migratory 
farm workers, to the farm employers, and to the public.” 

The National Child Labor Committee fervently seconds 
this hope as it has been one of the agencies making investi- 
fitions and reporting on conditions of migratory labor 

ing most of this 50-year period. It is only too well 
‘wate that “not much has been accomplished.” With the 
©mprehensive analysis of the economic and social illnesses 
* Migratory Labor in American Agriculture: Report of the President's 


ission on Migratory Labor, 1951. Superintendent of Documents, 
‘S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 75 cents. 


which characterize the migrant labor problem and the de- 
tailed series of recommendations for dealing with them 
presented in this report, it should be possible to make some 
progress, though it will be uphill work at a time when we 
are likely to hear more about measures to increase the sup- 
ply of agricultural workers than about raising standards 
for them. 

People do not become migrants, the Commission says, 
because they want or like to be migrants. They are not as 
numerous in seasonal and temporary farm work as non- 
migratory workers and there is a great deal of seasonal work 
in this country which is not in agriculture. “Yet it is only 
in agriculture that migratory labor has become a problem 
of such proportions and complexity as to call for repeated 
investigations by public bodies.” 

“Migrants are children of misfortune. They are the re- 
jects of those sectors of agriculture and of other industries 
undergoing change. . . . Migratory farm laborers move rest- 
lessly over the face of the land, but they neither belong 
to the land nor does the land belong to them. They pass 
through community after community, but they neither claim 
the community as home nor does the community claim 
them. Under the law, the domestic migrants are citizens 
of the United States but they are scarcely more a part of 
the land of their birth than the alien migrants working 
beside them. . . . The public acknowledges the existence of 
migrants, yet declines to accept them as full members of 
the community. As crops ripen, farmers anxiously await 
their coming; as the harvest closes, the community, with 
equal anxiety, awaits their going... . 

“Beyond wanting migrants to be available when needed 
and to be gone when not needed, they are expected to work 


‘under conditions no longer typical or characteristic of the 


American standard of life. In a period of rapidly advancing 
job and employment standards, we expect them to work 
at employment which, for all practical purposes, has no 
job standards. In saying this, we refer not alone to such 
matters as bad housing, poor sanitation, lack of medical 
facilities, and the problems of feeding, rearing, and school- 
ing children. These are conditions which, over the years, 
have received condemnation, yet despite some improve- 
ment, for the most part they remain unsolved problems 
and there is little organized effort to deal with them.” 

The Commission records its condemnation of the social 
conditions of migrant life and makes far-reaching recom- 
mendations for improving them. On-the-job housing of- 
fered to migratory farm workers, it says, ‘is below mini- 
mum standards of decency,’ and the so-called permanent 
housing in which the migrants live for the six to eight 
months a year when they are not working on the crops is 
‘‘among the most deplorable in the Nation.’’ Migrants are 
more subject to sickness and have a higher death rate than 
other segments of the population. Their diet is insufficient 
to maintain health. Child labor is still a serious problem due 
to poverty and need. ‘‘Migrant children are among those 
with the lowest educational attainments found in the United 
States. Nor are they likely to get educational opportunities 
so long as they work during school hours and move from 
place to place with their parents in search of employment.” 
In addition children of migrants suffer from discrimination 
and social stigma which exclude them from full partici- 
pation in the community. 

The Commission finds that the basic economic problem 
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in agriculture—for non-migratory workers as well as for 
migratory workers—arises from the fact that the trend in 
manpower needs has been down, not up, in recent decades 
as mechanization and improved techniques of production 
have advanced. The great majority of the estimated 41/, 
million wage earners who today depend principally on farm 
employment for their income are part-time and temporary 
employees—“‘their jobs are tenuous and insecure.” Migra- 
tory laborers are estimated at 1 million—half of them do- 
mestic workers and the other half composed of about 
100,000 contract laborers from outside the country and 
400,000 ‘‘wetbacks’”’ who come in illegally from Mexico. 
They are ‘‘at the bottom of this heap of insecurity [among 
part-time agricultural workers} and suffer from chronic 
underemployment and poverty.” Their contribution to the 
total farm output is not great but “it is most significant at 
the critical periods of crop production” on the farms which 
use migratory workers (only 125,000 or 2% of the Na- 
tion’s farmers use them) and will probably continue to be 
so for an indefinite time in crops which are difficult to 
mechanize. 


Increased use of foreign workers in recent years, par- 
ticularly the ‘“‘wetbacks,” plus lack of any orderly recruit- 
ment, has meant more competition for less work by mi- 
gratory workers and therefore reduced earnings. Farm 
wages in 1910-14 were about two-thirds of factory wages 
but today they are only a little more than one-third. The 
spread between yearly cash earnings is considerably wider 
as the migrant worker has only about 100 days of employ- 
ment per year—70 days in agriculture and 30 days in non- 
agriculture. Average cash earnings of factory workers in 
1949 were $2,600 but the average earnings of migratory 
and non-migratory farm workers combined were only 
slightly more than $500. 


“The issue we face as a matter of public policy is this,” 
says the Commission. “Shall we continue indefinitely to 
have low work standards and conditions of employment in 
agriculture, thus depending on the underprivileged and the 
unfortunate at home and abroad to supply and replenish our 
seasonal and migratory work force? Or shall we do in agri- 
culture what we have already done in other sectors of our 
economy—create honest-to-goodness jobs which will offer 
a decent living so that domestic workers, without being 
forced by dire necessity, will be willing to stay in agriculture 
and become a dependable labor supply? As farm employers 
want able and willing workers when needed, so do workers 
want reliable jobs which yield a fair living.” 


The Commission believes that the domestic farm labor 
force, including family farm labor, could produce the 
needed 1951 farm output, which is estimated at 3.6% above 
1949, if each worker put in 614 days or more a year. An 
adequate supply of domestic labor could be obtained for 
the necessary seasonal work, in the opinion of the Com- 


mission, if domestic workers are offered the same terms and | 


conditions of employment as are offered to alien contract 
workers (guarantees of employment, workmen’s compen- 
sation, medical care, standards of sanitation and payment 
of costs of transportation). : 

The recommendations, which are designed primarily to 
raise the substandard conditions of domestic migratory 
workers, are numerous and can be only briefly summarized 
here. 
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Coordinated Public Program 

The establishment of a Federal Committee on Migratory 
Farm Labor with three public members and one member each 
from the Departments of State, Agriculture, and Labor, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, and the Federal Secur. 
ity Agency. This Committee would coordinate and stimulate 
activities and policies relating to migratory farm labor, make 
investigations and recommend changes in administration and 
legislation. © 


Alien Contract and ““Wetback” Labor 

Decreased dependence on foreign labor by using domestic 
labor more effectively and giving preference to citizens from 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii when importation of labor is necessary. 
Tightened administration of alien contract labor program and 
legislation to make it unlawful to employ ‘‘wetbacks.”’ 
Recruitment of Farm Workers 

Safeguards in recruitment of farm workers by the United 
States Employment Service, including licensing of contractors 
and written terms of employment, including pay, and housing 
and transportation arrangements which meet standards set by 
the Federal Committee. 


Labor Relations, Minimum Wage and 
Unemployment Compensation 

Extension of Taft-Hartley Act to employees on farms having 
a specified minimum number of workers, inclusion of all farm 
workers in minimum wage legislation, and effective unemploy- 
ment compensation legislation. 


Housing 


No referral of out-of-state agricultural workers by the United 
States Employment Service to any state unless the state estab- 
lishes and maintains minimum standards of housing which meet 
those prescribed by the Federal Committee ; extension of grants- 
in-aid by the Department of Agriculture to establish labor camps 
where there is large and sustained seasonal demand ; public camp 
sites without individual housing to be established by the De- 
partment of Agriculture where seasonal demand is short; de- 
velopment by the Public Housing Administration of rural non- 
farm housing program for migrants at their “home base.” 
Health and Welfare 


Amendment of Social Security and Public Health Service Acts 
to provide matching grants to states for (1) general assistance 
including medical care, provided that no needy person be ex: 
cluded for lack of legal residence status; (2) health programs 
and clinics for migratory workers to be conducted under the 
supervision of the Surgeon General. 

Studies by the Federal Committee and state agencies looking 
toward extension of safety and workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation to farm workers. 

Child Labor 


Retention and vigorous enforcement of 1949 amendments to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act setting a 16 year age limit for 
employment in agriculture during hours schools are in session, 
further amendment of the Act to establish a 14 year age limit 
for employment outside of school hours; state child labor laws 
to be brought to these age levels for employment in agriculture 
during and outside of school hours. 

Education : 

The Federal Committee, in cooperation with public and pt 
vate agencies, to develop an adequate program of education for 
migratory workers and their children; the Agricultural Exter- 
sion Services to provide educational assistance to agricultur 
workers to enable them to increase their. skills, to expand i 


- home demonstration projects, and in general to assume the sat 


responsibility for improving the welfare of farm workers as fot 
helping farm operators ; Federal and State governments to shaft 
the cost of the educational program for farm workers and the! 
families. 
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